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thereto was equally false in duration and extension.
Since, then, their religion was, in their mind, man's
salvation, its opposite must work man's perdition ; and
he who upheld that opposite must be logically the
enemy of the human race. It makes naught to say
that the Puritan, having rejected the old church as
false authority, made himself a new and more vulgar
one, which lacked even the dignity of antiquity.
Such are ever the necessities and limits of the hu-
man mind in religion, that it will find what it thinks
solid ground somewhere to stand on, and will allow no
one to meddle with its foundations. Neither mod-
esty nor timidity will cause it, when the gauntlet of
its adversary is thrown down, to hesitate to pick it
up.

For the Puritan, his new religion was both an ec-
stasy and a fanaticism. His strong, sturdy English
nature, inflamed with his new love, became revolt
and bitterness against its enemies. " It was the
Puritan pulpit," as Dr. South said, "that supplied
the field with swordsmen and the parliament house
with incendiaries."

It resulted, hence, that Puritan zeal evoked a
counter flame in its enemies often quite as con-
suming as its own. This was in measure true as
regards the opponents of the Reformation every-
where. That mediaeval church, which had reposed
in the serenity of its unquestioned creeds for a thou-
sand years and more, giving the Holy Bread and the
Kiss of Peace to its laity, with only an occasional fire-
stroke at sporadic men like Huss and Savonarola,n loathe it, and that heart which is not con-
